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THAT NIGHT i HAD TO GO back to Ras Mulugeta Bet, my
house, in a taxi. There was a lot of shooting into the stars
all over the town, and as Margarita, Lolita and I sat in the
flat two or three bullets dropped lightly on the side of the
house and ricochetted into the gutters. Ozanne, the
elegant dark correspondent of Havas who usually lived
next door, had gone two weeks before, because, he declared,
Mme, Hardy's flimsy walls were penetrable by rifle or
pistol-fire, and if they were attacked they would be caught
in a trap. So Ozanne had been given a small farewell
party by the girls, who twitted him upon his anxiety,
and had spent the short remainder of his days in
Addis with Sibelinsky, the French radio director. For
solidarity, they slept in the same room. Ozanne soon
left for Djibouti.

Mme. Reval also, another most attractive French corre-
spondent, abandoned Mme. Hardy's that night, darkly
hinting that one might be able to see the show better from
the station. (By this time the Emperor had decided to go,
Pasteau of the railway had been informed, and Pasteau had
warned his friend, Mme. Reval). Mme. Reval hurriedly
packed up all her pretty belongings and drove to the
station.

On the homeward road I felt an ominous calm- The bars
were shut, there was no shouting or fighting to be heard.
Ido had closed down and gone to bed. Mme. Ido could be
seen taking her last or her penultimate stiff whisky. The
zabanias who usually lounged, covering their blue Belgian
uniforms tightly with a warm shamma in the rusty corru-
gated iron refuges provided by the Police Commissariat,
had disappeared. They used to ask me sleepily as I walked
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